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i. HE actual insuiTection of the Blacks in Demerara, to- 
gether with the inflamed state of the Negroes in Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, and other islands, call aloud for ani- 
madversion ; and who shall deny that right to a West 
India Planter? As long productions generally tend to 
fatigue public attention, I shall endeavour to obviate such 
an objection, by being as concise as possible. 

An able writer in Blackwood's Magazine has divided 
the advocates of Negro Emancipation into three classes : 

I. Those who, actuated by universal benevolence and 
religious zeal, assert the rights of the Negroes on Evan- 
gelical principles. Such are Wilberforce, Buxton, and Co. 
who head the party, called the Saints. 

II. The commercial men, whose East India connections 
and interests induce them to declaim against the horrors 
of slavery existing in rival Colonies, where they have no- 
thing at stale. Cropper is the Colossus of this mercan- 
tile association. 
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III. The Whig party, who, from a spirit of contradiction, 
undertake the defence of any cause, however had, that may 
thwart the wise ends of government, or add to their own 
political importance. It is needless to name the heads of 
this faction. 

My chief object, however, is to attack the most dan- 
gerous of all these champions of lawless liberty ; or, in other 
words, to expose the falsehoods and calumnies of the Saints,* 
who are now revolutionizing our Western Colonies, accor- 
ding to their principles of genuine Christianity, and who 
are glad to prove from the Bible, that religion and rebellion 
mean one and the same thing. Our government have 
surely no need of such demagogues and incendiaries for the 
conversion of the Negroes, when there are so many clergy- 
men of the Church of England, who would inculcate obe- 
dience to existing institutions, as an essential point of our 
divine faith. "Render unto Cesar the things which are 
C esar's," would be the language of the established ministry, 
whilst the Evangelists of the Covenant seem to say, " Ren- 
der unto us the things which belong to yourselves and to 
others." The Blacks are not likely to comprehend. the 
niceties of theological distinctions any better than ourselves ; 
and perhaps, in order to prevent civil dissensions, as well 
as to facilitate the diffusion of our holy religion, it would 
always be found wise policy to have the heathen converted 



* The powerful reasoning of Mercator has subverted in the Liver- 
pool Courier all the sophisms of Cropper ; and the Whigs are obliged 
to acknowledge the superiority of Mr. Canning, on every question in 
which the true interests of the country are concerned. My task is 
too humble to occupy superior talents. 
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to one only system of belief. The monks, who first turned 
the hearts of our forefathers, were truly messengers of 
peace; and chiefly so, because they preached but "one 
God, one faith, one baptism." 

The inspired writers and teachers of the New Jerusalem 
are proud of their Mr. Wilberforce,— a man extravagant in 
his notions of humanity, and powerfully imbued with a 
spirit of fanaticism, which must naturally mislead his 
judgment as a legislator. I do not, however, mean to 
say, that Mr. Wilberforce, notwithstanding his sublime 
philanthropy, absolutely sanctions all the mad proceedings 
of the Colonial Saints ; but I do contend, that the impas- 
sioned manner in which he espouses the cause of the Ne- 
groes, has a tendency to excite his partisans to the most 
intemperate measures. As the honorable and pious Mem- 
ber for Bramber seems in some degree to have chosen the 
virtuous Las Casas for his model, why did he not, like 
his humane predecessor, visit the Colonies which were so 
early an object of his solicitude ? We should then have 
had less of declamation in his speeches and writings, less 
of sympathy for the pretended hardships of the Blacks — 
but infinitely more of lenity and forbearance towards the 
unfortunate Whites, who are now doomed to become the 
innocent victims of a relentless fanaticism. 

Although the sacred emissaries of the Bible and other 
Societies, actuated by our philanthropists at home, have 
made the grand discovery, that the bodies of the Blacks 
must be free before their souls can be saved, I still humbly 
think, that the practice of our Saviour, his apostles, and 
their successors, was rather different ; since the early ages 
of Christianity were noted more for soundness of doctrine 
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and purity of morals, than for any great portion of civil 
liberty. I have, indeed, yet to learn, that emancipation 
must necessarily accompany the propagation of the Gospel. 
Slavery, which has existed under every system of religion, 
is far from being incompatible with the profession of our 
holy faith. It is nevertheless but too true, that the apostles 
of the West think and preach otherwise ; and, though they 
perceive the rebellious effects of their mission, they still 
persist in their mad career. 

To wrong our neighbour, even for the benefit of others, 
appears to me a serious breach of the Christian doctrine ; 
but the Saints possess a more convenient creed, which 
seems to justify them in the attempt to deprive their 
white fellow-subjects of their property, from, pure philan- 
thropy for the Blacks, or from a benevolent feeling towards 
themselves. To reason with fanatics, is worse than use- 
less , and sarcasm is the only weapon that can be wielded 
against them with success. The poem of " Hudibras" 
gave a death-blow to the Puritanism of former times ; it 
would require another Butler to annihilate a new species 
of Puritanism, which threatens to involve our Colonies, 
and perhaps the empire at large, in all the horrors of 
anarchy and war. 

Tantum Relig'io potuit suadere malorum ! 

For the satisfaction of the public, (and not for the con- 
viction of men who will never be convinced,) I shall bee: 
leave to state a few facts, which I have witnessed myself, 
during a long residence in Jamaica. In this I shall not 
resemble Messrs. Wilberforce, Buxton, and others, who 
derive all their information — not from personal experience 
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or local knowledge — but from the prejudiced accounts of 
interested Missionaries. Of this holy class of men, is one 
Mr. Cooper, who may be justly considered as the mighty 
prop of Puritanical accusation. It is, however, unfor- 
tunate for this worthy gentleman, that he has been rather 
roughly handled in a late Jamaica journal.* If, then, 
the Evangelical Members of Parliament, and their servile 
creatures, can prove nothing, they possess, at least, the 
indefatigable talent of repeating assertions which have 
been a thousand times refuted. 

The fanatics have never been able to give any tolerable 
accoimt of the present state of slavery in the West Indies ; 
and, when urged for an explanation, they are sure to rave 
in their very best style. But let us examine this important 
subject. One of the sad hardships of the Slave is, that he 
is permitted to work as indolently as he likes ; and hence 
his labour is about two thirds less productive than that of a 
white man. This hardship might perhaps be removed by 
cruelty ; but is it not possible for a planter to have as much 
humanity as a philanthropist ? Nay, is it not even his in- 
terest to be more practically humane than most of our 
Saints ? In vain will it be said, that liberty would render the 
Blacks more industrious ; since the greater part of manu- 
mitted Slaves are known to be the most perfect models of 
sloth, and no instance can be adduced of their offering them- 
selves to work for hire. The comforts of ourf Negro Slaves 



« > 



* See Jamaica Courant, July 23, 1823. 

f I shall adopt the plural number whenever I have occasion to 
speak of the common interests of the West India Planters. 
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are numerous : would to God, that the free Irish Peasantry 
were half so well off ! These poor Slaves (I mean the Ne- 
groes) are generally provided with good warm houses, which 
contain from two to four and sometimes more apartments, are 
plaistered throughout, and roofed either with thatch or shin- 
gle. On account of the climate, little firing is necessary, 
except during the periodical rains, which last about two 
months in the year. Some of the best land on the estate is 
commonly allotted to the Slaves ; and in proportion as the 
soil wears out, a new portion of ground is given them, and 
the former land, which they never manure, remains uncul- 
tivated two or three years before they return to it. As they 
are unable themselves to consume all the produce of the 
land thus assigned them, the average profits of their spare 
labour may be estimated at five shillings per week. They 
are permitted to devote one day in a fortnight to the cultiva- 
tion of their grounds, and have no occasion whatsoever to 
work on Sundays, unless it be their own option. They are 
allowed to keep as many pigs and fowls as they please, and 
always to turn them loose on their masters' property. 
Besides their grounds, almost all the Negroes have gardens 
attached to their houses. They work in these an hour 
every day at noon ; two hours being granted them for 
dining, and half an hour for returning to their labour. 
They are awakened in the morning by the ringing of a large 
bell, or the blowing of a shell or horn, and not, as falsely 
stated, by a whip ; for this barbarous practice has been done 
away with for many years. In the long days, they usually re- 
pair to work at five ; but, during the short ones, at six in the 
morning. They take their breakfasts with them to the plan- 
tation ; and every group of fifteen or sixteen Blacks is pro- 
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vided with a cook and a water-fetcher. They may have their 
provisions either roasted or boiled, as they think fit ; hut they 
commonly prefer the latter mode of preparation, on account 
of the nutritious soup that is made from yams, cocoas, and 
wild callaloo, of which the repast is usually composed. This 
meal, which lasts half an hour and often longer, is an- 
nounced by the cooks at nine o'clock, when the Negroes 
partake of, it seated under the shade of the coffee tree or su- 
gar cane. They then work two hours and a half till noon ; but 
as I have already alluded to this part of the day, I shall 
now merely observe that the .dinner of the Negroes consists 
of roasted plantains or boiled yams, which according to 
their choice are prepared as in the morning by the cooks, 
and the water-fetchers never fail to be in attendance on the 
occasion. They work from half past two in the afternoon, 
till five or six in the evening, as it may happen to be in the 
winter or summer season ;. and they then return home, ma- 
king the air resound with their songs. They amuse them- 
selves with going from house to house, till about ten o'clock, 
when they partake of an abundant supper either at home or 
abroad. They retire to rest between eleven or twelve 
o'clock ; and not unfrequently sleep on a neighbouring pro- 
perty, where they may have chanced to call. Their health 
is often impaired by such irregular habits . On every estate, 
of whatever description, there is a ball or play, as they term 
it, on Saturday night, when the Negroes dance or sing till 
morning to the sound of the violin, fife, and tamborine, on 
which many of them play from ear with surprising facility. 
The discordant instrument called " gomba" is no longer in 
use amongst them ; and the greatest proof of their musical 
talents is, that all the militia bands in the West Indies are 
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composed of Blacks. At their balls or plays above alluded 
to, which are sometimes frequented by 1000 or 1500 Slaves, 
the dress of the men is peculiar for neatness, and that of the 
women for finery. The Negroes, accompanied by their 
sweethearts or wives, make a very decent appearance in 
jean or nankeen pantaloons and bluejackets ; whilst the 
Negresses, attired in the finest muslin and adorned with 
gold ear-rings and necklaces, seem to be conscious of the 
full extent of their charms. 

As crop-time is the principal season for these amuse- 
ments, they generally contrive to steal from the sugar es- 
tates a great quantity of rum, which they exchange for 
coffee;* and, indeed, this kind of traffic is so regularly 
carried on by the Slaves, that the Whites are obliged 
to connive at it. But when the Negroes are- caught 
in any open act of robbery, they are not hanged, as 
would be the ease in England, but merely punished 
with thirty-nine stripes, or confined in the stocks ; which 
latter mode of correction is more intolerable to them than 
the lash itself, and especially on Saturday or Sunday 
nights. The Slave is so confident of his master's lenity, 
and thinks his property so much his own, that stealing 
from him he calls " takee, takee;" but from a stranger, 
" thiefee, thiefee." I recollect that a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance had a very large flock of turkeys, many of 
which were missing. One of his principal Negroes was 
at length discovered to be the thief; and when questioned 



* A jug of five or six gallons of rum is worth, at the above 
period, 6s. 8d. Jamaica currency, or exchangeable for forty or fifty 
pounds of coffee. 
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as to the fact, he answered with great simplicity : " I think 
Mas'sa hah too much turkey, and me only help to ' nyam, 
nyam'." 

But, to resume — the Slaves receive yearly a sufficient 
quantity of Qznaburgh, to make for each two suits of 
clothes, that is to say, two frocks and two pair of trow- 
sers ; besides a great-coat of strong woollen Pennistone 
checked linen for shirts, a hat, a Kilmarnock cap, hand- 
kerchiefs, knives, needles, thread, &c. In addition to 
most of the foregoing articles, the Negresses are, of course, 
furnished with every thing that is essential in those cli- 
mates to female clothing. 

The Slaves have always three days' recreation at Christ- 
mas, when a pint of rum is distributed to every man and 
woman, and half a pint to every child. The domestics, 
mechanics, upper- workmen, nurses, and midwives, receive 
each three or four quarts of the same liquor, as well as 
eight or ten pounds of salted cod fish, and three or four 
pounds of fresh beef. These three days may be called the 
Saturnalia of the Slaves ; as they are subject to no restraint 
during that period. They enter our houses at pleasure, and 
are dissatisfied if their masters refuse to dance and drink 
with them. I have known many gentlemen, at this season 
of festivity, to give the most splendid dinners to their Ne- 
groes, and even to wait on them themselves. Wine, rum, 
shrub, &c. are given them ; and they retain a grateful 
sense of such hospitable treatment throughout the ensuing 
year. 

Besides these holidays, a whole day at Easter, and an- 
other at Whitsuntide, are granted them; and in most 
places the birth-days of masters, mistresses, and their 

c 
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children, are kept with great rejoicings by the Negroes, 
It not unfrequenfly happens, that if they have been diligent 
during the week, they come singing on Saturday noon, to 
beg the remainder of the day for themselves, which is sel- 
dom or never denied them ; as we feel a lively interest in 
their welfare, and are always glad to see and to make them 
happy. — The Negroes, on the slightest indisposition, are 
sent to the hospital ; and no estate is without one of these 
humane establishments. The physician attends twice or 
thrice a- week, and in many places daily ; but, in every 
dangerous case, a messenger is immediately dispatched 
for him on a mule. The Slave, when superannuated or in- 
firm, is allowed to remain undisturbed at home ; and often 
receives from the master or overseer's table a plate of some 
delicate food. When he dies, his last moments are not 
embittered about the fate of his wife and family, as he is 
well convinced that his master will take care of them. Far 
different, alas! will be the prospects of our children, 
even if they escape with ourselves the fury of a lawless 
multitude. When they bid us an eternal farewell, and 
are about to close our drooping eyes, in all the agony of 
grief, we shall say to them : " We were rich, happy, res- 
pected, beloved; but we are now poor and wretched, des- 
pised and detested. We once fondly hoped to bequeath 
you our fortune and good name ; but we are now bereft of 
both, by the machinations of injustice and calumny." 
In a recent report* which the Mitigation Society has pub- 



J 



* See substance of the debate in the House of Commons, on the 
15th May, 1823, printed in the name of the " Society for the Miti- 
gation and gradual Abolition of Slavery." 
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lished relative to the Slave Trade, I find a very false com- 
ment on a passage of Mr. Baring's speech, in which he 
asks, If these children (black) are born free, mho is to 
take care of them? — "Who takes care of them now?" 
ask the Mitigation-men. " In Jamaica, and many of the 
other Colonies, they are now fed from infancy till they can 
provide for themselves, by their parents, and, with slight 
exceptions, by their parents alone. As for clothing," add 
they, " the Negro children now go in general stark naked." 
I shall here enter into a detail of circumstances, the truth 
of which I most solemnly aver, as well as of every thing 
else that I alledge on my own authority. From the period 
Negresses declare their pregnancy, which is generally when 
they are two or three months advanced in that state, till 
the time of their delivery, they are treated with every kind- 
ness and indulgence that women in such a situation can 
require ; and, of course, little or no work is then expected 
from them. At the birth of a child, a pint of rum is given 
to the midwife to wash it in, which is the practice observed 
towards all children, whether white or black, that are born 
in the Colonies. During her confinement, the mother is 
fed with rich soups, and panada, such as are given to our 
own wives on similar occasions. She frequently receives 
these and other delicacies from her master's table ; and 
nothing is denied her that may be ordered by the medical 
attendant. A full month is always allowed her from the 
accouchement till the first day of her going out, when she 
presents her child to the master or overseer, and never 
fails to receive some return for the offering. Two weeks 
more are granted her, in order that she may completely re- 
cruit her strength, before she repairs again to. work ; and 

c 2 
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if the child be at all indisposed, she is permitted to re- 
main at home until the complaint he removed. When her 
infant is in health, she brings it to the field at eight o'clock, 
and, after two hours' labour, she washes it in water heated 
by the sun, and is not required to work any more in thecourse 
of the morning, if the weather be unfavourable. The child 
is generally under the mother's care, but nurses are like- 
wise provided for as many children as may need their assis- 
tance. Infants are not weaned before they are twelve or 
even eighteen months old ; and mothers who have as many 
as six children living, are, by a law of Jamaica, exempt 
from every species of labour, and receive a double allow- 
ance of herrings and clothing. 

With respect to the nudity of Negro children, this as- 
sertion is absolutely false ; since baby linen is as regularly 
prepared for them, and after the same manner, as for 
English infants, and they never want for clothing as they 
grow up. The Negresses are furnished with Oznaburgh 
to make napkins for their babies, besides a warm blanket 
for each, in addition to the one they have themselves. 
Three yards of Oznaburgh are likewise given to every mo- 
ther, for what is called a tie-back, by means of which they 
suspend their infants behind them; this custom was 
brought from the Coast of Africa, and our Negresses seem 
to prefer it. No work is exacted from children before they 
attain the age of eight or nine years, when they are com- 
mitted to the care of a woman, who makes them gather 
slips for the pigs and grass for the stable, which are ready 
cut to their hands. At noon, they are all taken to bathe in 
any pond or river that may be on the estate ; after which 
an abundant mess of plantains, yams, cocoas, and callaloo is 
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prepared for them, and to each is distributed in good clean 
calabashes about a pint of soup, together with as much of 
the ingredients as they can eat : — half a herring is also given 
to every child. 

As to' Negro marriages and baptisms, that subject has 
been already so ably discussed by the Rev. Author of a 
" Voice from Jamaica," that anything I could add, would 
be entirely superfluous. Even he, however, though speak- 
ing of what he must surely know better than any one else, 
has been treated by the fanatics with very little ceremony ; 
since they have the impudence to insinuate that all his cases 
have been hatched up for a party purpose. 

It has been stated, that our Slaves are compelled to 
work half the night for five or six months in the year. 
Now, I need only explain the nature of the thing, in order 
to shew that a- sweeping assertion may be advanced much 
more easily than proved. The fact is, that with respect 
to Jamaica, a great number of planters have steam-engines 
on their estates for grinding their canes, whilst others use 
wind and water-mills for the same purpose ; and there is 
no necessity for the Negroes to sit up at night, since the 
mills always grind as many canes as furnish a supply of 
liquor till six or seven o'clock the next morning. To at- 
tend the boiling-house only six persons are requisite, con- 
sisting of a head boiler, three men to skim the coppers, a 
stoker, and trash-carrier. These are relieved every six 
hours ; and on many estates it does not come to the turn 
or spell of the same individuals above once a week, with 
the exception of the boilers, and as their work is very 
easy, they prefer it to any other. I ask, is this a hardship 
amongst 400 or 500 Negroes ? On estates, where no 
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steam, water, or wind-mills exist, the Slaves generally 
leave off work at nine o'clock at night, and keep their li- 
quor scalded in their coppers till five the next morning. 
It is, however, in contemplation entirely to put an end to 
the practice of working by night.* Is the service above 
stated any more intolerable than that of seamen, who are 
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* The proportion of Negroes employed in the making' of Sugar 
in the seven undermentioned parishes in Jamaica, may be estimated 
thus : 

In the parish of St. Catherine outof 7891 negroes, 673 

„ „ St. Dorothy „ 4812 „ 2438 

St. Thomas in the Vale, . „ 11835 „ 5794 

Clarendon „ 17950 „ 10494 

Vere „ 7929 „ 6681 

Manchester „ 14384 „ 316 

Port Royal „ 6831 „ none 

71632 26396 

So that out of 71632 Negroes, only 26396 are employed in making 
Sugar, the remaining 45236 being employed in penns and the cul- 
tivation of Coffee, and consequently not compelled to sit up at night, 
as erroneously stated by Mr. Cropper. I have made the statement 
relative to these seven parishes from my own knowledge, and I con- 
sider this a fair proportion of the other thirteen ; Jamaica being di- 
vided into twenty parishes, containing about 345,000 Negroes, 
231,000 head of cattle, and about 2,178,318 acres of land, not one half 
thereof being- at present in a state of cultivation. The total White popu- 
lation consists of about 30,000, and as many free Negroes and Mulat- 
toes. The latter are at this moment demanding the rights and privi- 
leges of white men, and will no doubt, instigated as they are by the 
Saints and Fanatics, join the Blacks (being the mother stock) in an en- 
deavour to extirpate us whenever opportunity offers ; and when they 
have g-ot rid of us, will engage in civil wars to determine which co- 
lour shall have the ascendancy, as was the case in St. Domingo until 
the death of Christophe. As to what Mr. Cropper has stated about 
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obliged in whatever climate to keep alternate watch every 
night, and who in heavy gales are frequently called into 
constant exertion for a week together, exposed to all the 
rage of the merciless elements ? These men indeed are 
not Negroes ; they are but our White brethren, brought 
up in the principles of Christianity, and nurtured in the 
land of liberty ; they have no sable skins, why should they 
be pitied ? It is, however, to be lamented, that our phi- 
lanthropists forget that " charity begins at home ;" for 
whilst they howl over the pretended woes of distant climes, 
they neglect to bestow a single tear on domestic hardship 
or distress. In this they resemble those sentimental crea- 
tures who delight in tragedy, as the means of displaying 
all the luxury of grief; but who never betray the least 
sympathy for the numerous scenes of real calamity. 

The Negroes are under the special cave of the British 
Government, as there is a Council of Protection for them 
in every parish, composed of the vestry and magistracy. — ■ 
I therefore declare, from my own knowledge of the fact, 
that the life of a Black is held as sacred as that of a White ; 
and that Slaves are so far from being corrected at the ar- 
bitrary pleasure of the meanest driver, that none of this 
latter description of men have been permitted for the last 
five or six years to inflict the least punishment on a Black, 
without the sanction and presence of an overseer. We 
have however found severity of every kind to be much less 
necessary, ever since the importation of Africans has been 



" the disgusting', disgraceful, and depopulating promiscuous inter- 
course exhibited by the Whites," I pronounce it to he false and ca- 
lumnious ; I defy him to support it by one tittle of evidence. 
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prohibited in the West Indies. The Creole Negroes Were' 
deriving daily improvement from the religious instruction 
we imparted to them, and were grateful to us together 
with their Black brethren for the attention we bestowed 
both on their spiritual and temporal welfare. For this fa- 
vourable state of things, they were indebted neither to the 
Mitigation Society nor to Mr. Wilberforce, as during the 
last fifteen years they have been gradually advancing to- 
wards that degree of moral perfection, which can never be 
attained through the wild suggestions of fanaticism. Since 
the arrival of the " Saints " amongst our Negroes, all or- 
der has been subverted, all confidence destroyed between 
master and servant. We had always considered our 
Slaves next to our children ; and they looked up to us as 
their fathers, friends, and protectors. Hence we had 
slept with our doors uidocked in perfect security ; but the 
Saints, in the name of religion, have preached, drilled, 
and forced* the Blacks into vague notions of indepen- 
dence, and now, alas ! the scene is totally changed. We 
are obliged to bar, bolt, and double-lock our doors, and 
sleep (if we can sleep at all) with arms at our bedside. — 
With what a suspicious eye are we not compelled to watch 
the motions of even our favourite and hitherto faithful ser- 
vants, lest maddened by the phrenzy of sanctified zeal, they 
should assassinate masters whom they had formerly adored. 
What with the jargon of liberty and religion, and the dan- 
gers that constantly surround us, our existence has be- 
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* If the civilized nations of the Continent are supposed to be un- 
ripe for liberty, how can illiterate Blacks be expected to appreciate 
the wonderful advantages of emancipation ? 
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come burthensome to us ; and we are on tbe eve of witnes- 
sing in our Colonies all the horrors of St. Domingo, if 
our government do not adopt the most speedy and vigo- 
rous measures, at once to secure our Western possessions 
to the crown, and to save the lives and properties of Bri- 
tish subjects, who have an undoubted claim to their pro- 
tection. 

Three cases of atrocity are got up with great parade by 
the Saints,* raked up from times of old, even from the 
year 1804. As well might they have adduced examples 
from Grecian and Roman history. Now, I am as great 
an enemy to cruelty as any man ; and whilst I deplore all 
the enormities which were formerly committed in the West 
Indies, and even tolerated by the law of the land, I shall 
be quite ready to sob in concert with the Saints, if they 
will produce any recent acts of wanton bai - barity, that may 
be fairly substantiated against the miserable planter. It is 
not my object to examine all the three cases in question, 
as the first is quite sufficient for my purpose. '.? Ex uno 
disce omnia." It appeal's, then, that " on the 10th of 
April, 1804, a militia-man, of the name of Halls, with- 
out the smallest provocation of any kind, coolly and deli- 
berately plunged his bayonet into the body of a Negress, 
when the poor creature dropped and expired without a 
groan. When Halls was threatened to be taken before a 
magistrate, he asked with the utmost indifference ' for 
what ? for killing a Negro ?' " Now, it seems to me that 



* See note A. in appendix to the Mitigation Society's publication, 
already referred to. . 
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soldiers (for even a militia-man is a soldier) are no where 
very merciful ; and for once I shall imitate the fanatics, 
and refuse to look at home. But whenever the inhumanity 
of the Whites is the theme of Puritans, they are sure to 
affect ignorance of all that has taken place in our Colonies 
during these last twenty years ; they never imagine the 
existence of Councils of Protection, which redress the grie- 
vances of the Blacks with the most scrupulous regard to 
justice ; they doubtless forget that by an enactment of the 
local legislature of Jamaica, (which is likely to be adopted 
iu other Islands, if we shall be allowed to enact at all,) the 
power of life and death has been taken out of the hands 
of the magistracy, and placed in those of the governor alone 
— "a salutary measure," says the author of the Voice from 
Jamaica, " which will prove beyond controversy, that the 
planters of this Island have always considered that boasted 
privilege of British freedom, a trial by jury, to be indis- 
pensably applicable to the most depraved Negro Slaves, 
and that new laws are continually made for their further 
protection." 

It will be now perhaps essential briefly to advert to the 
speeches of the two holy men who represent the Saintish 
interests in the House of Commons. On the 15th of May, 
1823, these pious worthies made a memorable attack upon 
the good sense of the country. The oration of the benevo- 
lent Buxton is a chef cPoeuvre of confusion ; for he some- 
times talks of the necessity of immediate emancipation, 
and at others he acknowledges the propriety of delay. 
But let him be allowed the full benefit of his own elegant 
language: — " I do not mean to say, that there are not very 
great perils connected with the present state of the West In- 
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dies. On the contrary, I am quite sure — as sure as it is pos- 
sible for any man in the House or in the country to be — that 
there is imminent peril at the present moment, and that 
that peril will increase, unless our system be altered. 
But the question is, how that danger can be avoided. I 
answer, that it is to be avoided by that spirit of humanity 
which has avoided it in other places, by doing justice to 
those whom we now oppress, by giving liberty for slavery, 
happiness for misery." 

Now do not the words "imminent peril," "liberty for 
slavery" "happiness for misery," naturally imply, that the 
Negroes are to be immediately and unconditionally eman- 
cipated ? Would not the Negroes themselves easily be- 
lieve so ? But the Saint means no such thing. " The ob- 
ject at which we aim," continues he, " is the extinction 
of slavery, nothing less than the extinction of slavery, 
(the Saint is fond of tautology,) is.. nothing less than the 
whole of the British dominions ; not, however, the rapid 
termination of that state, not the sudden emancipation of 
the Negro, but such preparatory steps, such measures of 
precaution, as by slow degrees and in a course of years, 
first fitting and qualifying the Slave for the enjoyment of 
freedom, shall gently conduct us to the annihilation of 
slavery." Such rhapsodies, O most holy and eloquent 
Buxton ! are much better calculated to inflame the passions 
of the Blacks, than to convince the reason of intelligent 
Whites. 

As to the honorable member for Bramber, it would be 
unfair to comment either on his speech or his pamphlet ; 
and I shall therefore merely appeal from Mr. Wilberforcc 
in his dotage, to Mr. Wilberforce in the full enjoyment of 
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his intellectual faculties. In those happier clays, (1807) 
the pious gentleman declared in the House of Commons, 
that " the sole point which he and his party had in view, 
was the abolition of the Slave Trade, and not the emanci- 
pation of Slaves." 

Where others toil with philosophic force, 
Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter course ; 
Throws at your head conviction in a lump, 
And draws remote conclusions at a jump. 

But let us oppose to the ravings of fanaticism the pro- 
found and judicious views of Mr, Canning— a minister 
who is the pride, the honor of our country, as an orator, 
statesman, and scholar ; and whose system of policy, both 
at home and abroad, must be admired and approved by 
every enlightened man. At Liverpool, his urbanity has 
gained him even the affections of all parties ; throughout 
Europe, his supereminent talents are acknowledged ; and 
posterity will inscribe his name in the brightest pages of 
British history. 

" I will not," says the honorable Secretary for Foreign 
Aifairs, " further prolong a discussion, (which it has been 
my object to bring to a close,) by any general reflections 
further than this, — that giving every credit, as I do, to the 
motives which have actuated the honorable gentleman, I 
am sure he will feel that it is perfectly consistent with a 
complete sympathy with his moral feelings, and consistent 
equally with my duty, that I should look at this subject 
more practically, more cautiously, and more dispassion- 
ately, and (if the honorable gentleman will permit me to 
say so much) more prudently than the honorable gentle- 
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man ; whose warmth, however, though I must not imitate, 
I do not mean harshly to blame. 

" And further, I would assure those whose interests are 
involved in this great question, that whatever may be the 
result of the present discussion, I and my colleagues are 
not more anxious, on the one hand, to redeem the character 
of the country, so far as it may have suffered by the state of 
slavery in the Colonies, than we think ourselves bound, on 
the other, to guard and protect the just interests of those 
who, by no fault of their own, by inheritance, by accident, 
by the encouragement of repeated acts of the legislature, 
find their property vested in a concern exposed to innu- 
merable hazards and difficulties, which do not belong to 
property of another character ; such as, if they had their 
option, (as their ancestors had it,) they would doubtless, in 
most cases, have preferred. If they have stood these 
hazards, if they have encountered these difficulties, and 
have to stand and encounter them still, we may not be able 
to secure them against the consequences of such a state of 
things ; but, at least, we have no right to aggravate the 
hazards or the difficulties which we cannot relieve." 

I feel then confident that our ministry will do every thing 
in their power to repress those absurd notions of liberty, 
which are now undermining our West India Colonies; for 
can it be supposed that so enlightened a body of men will 
ever consent to forego seven millions of revenue, and aban- 
don to destruction two hunched and fifty millions of the 
wealth of Englishmen, in order that it may be blazoned 
forth to the world that Negroes cease to be slaves, and that 
fanatical demagogues have been the chief instruments 
of their emancipation? Would the Saints indemnify the 
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Colonial proprietor, or supply so immense a deficiency in 
the budget ? Almost as well might they think of paying 
off the national debt. But will the honor of a generous 
nation, ever allow the Planters to throw themselves through 
desperation into the arms of the Americans, who, as a 
commercial and maritime people, are the most dangerous 
foes of Great Britain ? Is the solemn compact made be- 
tween the governments of former reigns and the settlers of 
those times, to be now dissolved on the most frivolous pre- 
tences ? If the possessions that Avere then secured to our 
ancestors, are now to be taken from their descendants 
without any cause whatever, on the very same principle the 
tenure of landed and every other species of property in this 
country must be exceedingly precarious. People of Eng- 
land ! consider your own interests. How long will you be 
deluded as to the state of the Colonies, by the silly petitions 
and still more absurd effusions of Wilberforce, Cropper, 
and others ? Surely the Governors of the different Islands, 
who are all of them men of principle and humanity, ought to 
be entitled to some degree of confidence, however much the 
spirit of party may question the veracity of their statements. 
Whence does our navy derive the elements of her power ? 
The immortal Nelson, the venerable St. Vincent, have 
told you — from the commerce of the West Indies. Lose 
these possessions, and you lose a great market for your 
manufactures ; besides turning a new race of inveterate 
Americans against yourselves, who will harass your trade 
in every part of the globe. Your cod and herring fisheries, 
your copper, lead, and coal mines, are powerfully sup- 
ported by those injured men, who have been hypocritically 
represented as the disgrace of the human species. And 
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will you then, as having the true interests of your coun- 
try at heart, sacrifice to cant and falsehood all the im- 
portant advantages, which I have submitted to your con- 
sideration ? No : I am sure that your good sense will 
forbid you to endanger the prosperity of the Empire. 

And you, ye fanatics ! be Patriots before you are Saints ; 
pause awhile, ere you strike the blow which you are aiming 
at the very vitals of the state. When the Colonies are 
deluged in the blood of your fellow countrymen and fellow 
Christians, when anarchy has succeeded to the present mild 
system of slavery, when your devout infatuation has triumphed 
only that you yourselves may become the first victims of 
your false philanthropy, what will it then avail the pious 
Mr. Wilberforce to perceive his delusion, and atone for it 
by a tardy repentance ? Alas ! not all the tears of all the 
Saints will ever be able to wash out the stigma which will 
be inflicted on his character ; for now indeed his intentions 
may be favourably interpreted, but then the fatal effects of 
his zeal will cause even them to be questioned — inasmuch 
as mankind are apt to judge of motives by the event. 
Like the Abbe Raynal, another apostle of philanthropy,* 
it is very possible that Mr. Wilberforce will live to retract 
principles which were the fruits of a bewildered imagina- 
tion. But who will heed a recantation which may appear 
the offspring of terror or hypocrisy ? Raynal' s language 



* It is true that the philanthropy of the good Abbe was philoso- 
phical, not religious ; but each of these manias is equally subversive 
of social order ; and Wilberforce may recant to the Saints, as Ray- 
nal did to the philosophers. 
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is too energetic not to be quoted, and may perhaps serve 
to warn my fellow countrymen against the horrors of 
anarchy : 

* " For a length of time," says he to the Constituent 
Assembly, " I have dared to speak to monarchs of their 
duties ; allow me now to speak to the people of their errors. 
Am I then really under the dreadful necessity of reflecting, 
that I too, as well as others, whilst animated by a generous 
indignation against arbitrary power, was perhaps sup- 
plying licentious liberty with arms ? On the brink of the 
grave, Avhat do I behold around me ? Civil and religious 
dissensions, consternation on the one hand, audacity on the 
other, a Government enslaved by popular tyranny, the 



* " J'osai," dit il a l'Assemblee Constituante " parler long-temps 
aux Rois de leurs devoirs ; souffrez qu'aujourd'hui je parle au peu- 
ple de ses erreurs. Serait il done vrai qu'il falliit me rappeler avec 
effroi que je suis un de ceux, qui en eprouvant line indignation g'ene- 
reuse contre le pouvoir arbitraire, ont peut-etre donne des amies a la 
licence? Pres de descendre dans leTombeau, que vois-je autour de 
moi? Des troubles religieux, des dissensions civiles, la consterna- 
tion des uns, l'audace des autres', un gouvernement esclave de la ty- 
rannie populaire, le sanctuaire des lois environne d'hommes effrenes 
qui veulent alternativement ou les dieter ou les braver ; des soldats 
sans discipline, des chefs sans autorite, des ministres sans moyens, 
la puissance publique n'existant plus que dans les Clubs ! Vous vous 
applaudissez de toucher au terme de votre carriere, et vous ti'etes 
entowrh que de mines, et ces ruines sont souillees de sang, et baig- 
nees de larmes ; des bruits sourds et vagues, une terre qui fume et 
qui tremble de toutes parts, annoncent encore des explosions nou- 
velles. Qui osa jamais rever pour un grand peuple une constitution 
fondee sur un nivellement abstrait et chimerique ? Ma pensee va 
jusqu'a. desirer que le tombeau se referme promptement sur moi ; 
vous receverez d'un vieillard qui s'eteint, la verite qu'il vous doit." 
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Sanctuary of the Laws besieged by a set of unruly 
men who seek alternately to dictate or brave them; 
soldiers without discipline, commanders without autho- 
rity, ministers without resources, and supreme sway ex- 
isting but in the bosom of Jacobin Clubs ! You glory 
in approaching the end of your career, and you are every 
where encompassed by ruins which are steeped in blood 
and watered with tears; hollow and indistinct sounds 
issuing from the earth, which is reeking and tremu- 
lous on all sides, again prognosticate further explosions. 
Who could be presumptuous or visionary enough to sup- 
pose, that a constitution founded on an abstract and chime- 
rical system of a levelling equality, was ever calculated for 
a great people ? My sincere wish is, that the tomb would 
quickly close upon me ; — listen then to the truth which an 
old man, about to expire, is obliged to tell you." 

This eloquent avowal of a reclaimed philanthropist is 
the best argument in my favour. I shall therefore now 
conclude, with leaving the importance and justice of my 
cause to the attentive consideration of the Ministry, the 
Parliament, and the Country. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



I had already finished the preceding pages, when the 
last Jamaica Packet arrived, bringing intelligence of the 
most alarming description relative to the State of the Co- 
lonies. It appears that public meetings have been con- 
vened in several parishes of Jamaica, and resolutions 
adopted, which are of the highest importance. I shall 
here insert the result of the deliberations of the parish of 
St. David's, whence it is evident that the " Saints " have 
produced evils which it will be almost impossible to re- 
medy. 
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" Jamaica, Si. David's, October 4, 1823. 

" At a numerous and respectable Meeting of the Freeholders 
and other Inhabitants of this parish, held this day at the 
Vestry Room, at Yallahs, called by his Honour the 
Custos, agreeably to a Requisition made to him for 
that purpose, 

" Richard Dick, Esq. in the Chair; 

" Resolved, That at this period of unparalleled distress, 
we view with the most serious alarm the late discussions 
in the Commons' House of Parliament, connected with 
the internal policy of the West India Islands. 

" Resolved, That the lives and properties of the inhabit- 
ants of the British Colonies have been greatly endangered 
by the agitation of these measures, and that to them is 
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justly attributable our present state of civil and political 
perplexity, the almost total annihilation of our commerce, 
as well as of that confidence on the existence of which our 
prosperity depends. 

" Resolved, That under the sanction of British laws, and 
admitted to a full participation in the blessings of the Bri- 
tish Constitution, we hesitated not to vest our capital, un- 
der numerous disadvantages of climate, in these countries, 
whereby there has been added to the resources of the Em- 
pire an accession of wealtb, fully commensurate to that 
which she has derived from any equal portion of her pos- 
sessions. 

" Resolved, That as dutiful and loyal subjects, ever 
having maintained our allegiance inviolate to his Majesty's 
family and government, we have, to the utmost of our 
ability, supported the honour of his crown and dignity, in 
sessions the most eventful and alarming, and on all occa- 
sions we have yielded to none in our zeal for the honour 
and the independence of the Empire. 

" Resolved, That we solemnly protest against the right of 
the Parliament of Great Britain to infringe upon our con- 
stitutional prerogative, or in any wise to disturb the pre- 
vailing harmony of this and the other Islands, by any 
intemperate harangues to the great council of the nation, 
without having first taken into their most serious conside- 
ration our just claim to indemnity (which, it is admitted, 
should be " as liberal as necessary") from the inevitable 
ruin to which such interference cannot fail to lead. 

" Resolved, That should the British Parliament proceed 
to legislate for us by the enactment of any laws which may 
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have a tendency to deprive us of our just possessions, we 
shall conceive ourselves bound to resist their unwarranted 
and unjustifiable proceedings by every legitimate means in 
our power. 

" Resolved, That we confide to our Representatives in 
the honourable House of Assembly the defence of our just 
rights and privileges, and that it be recommended to them, 
as the unanimous voice of this Meeting, to maintain our 
independence with temperance, moderation, and decision. 

" Resolved, That, whilst we firmly resist the violation 
of every Constitutional Charter, and instruct our Members 
to oppose every encroachment upon our established rights, 
we would nevertheless impress upon them our entire wil- 
lingness to concur in whatever prudent plans they may 
agree with the House in adopting, for the moral and reli- 
gious well-being of our Negro population, in whose com- 
fort we feel so great an interest. 

" Resolved, That, from the gradual dissemination of 
Christian principles, we look forward with peculiar plea- 
sure to the improvement of our slaves in the scale of civi- 
lized beings ; and that, from past experience and the good 
effects which have already resulted from their instruction, 
we confidently anticipate, under Divine Providence, that 
we shall be enabled in due time, unaided by any interference 
in our Colonial Policy, to render them, what must prove 
highly pleasing to every master, a contented and happy 
people. 

" Resolved, That the known talents of the present 
Ministers of the Crown would lead us confidently to expect, 
that the recent calamity at Denicrara will have the effect of 
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guarding them against the dangerous innovations of our 
enemies, and in future induce them to pause before they give 
the weight of their recommendation to the hypothetical 
projects of such visionary philanthropists. 

" Resolved, That should the faction, alike hostile to our 
lives and our fortunes, and of which we have so much cause 
to complain, have sufficient interest to prevail against us in 
the House of Commons, we will still place the most firm 
reliance for support on the other branches of the legisla- 
ture, but more especially on the well-known justice and 
humanity of our King, confident that he will not fail to 
interfere in behalf of a class of his faithful, though op- 
pressed subjects, who have ever been distinguished for 
their unbounded loyalty, and for their devoted attachment 
to his family and person. 

" Resolved, That these Resolutions be published in 
each of the three County Papers, for one month, and in 
the Courier, Morning Chronicle, and John Bull London 
Papers. 

" Richard Dick, Chairman. 






" Richard Dick, Esq. having left the Chair, and Ar- 
chibald Dick, Esq. being called thereto, 

" Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be given 
to Richard Dick, Esq. for his conduct in the Chair." 



FINIS. 
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